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THE PROBLEM OF CONTROL IN MEDIEVAL 
INDUSTRY 1 

THE problem of industrial relationships is assuming, under 
our present economic organization, ever-increasing im- 
portance. It is coming to be recognized that one of 
the most important functions of government today, in indus- 
trialized states, is the searching out and application of some 
permanent, or supposedly permanent, solution of the vexed 
questions involved in the relationships between employer and 
employed, and of both to the state and to the larger group 
known as " society ". All manner of suggestions have been 
brought to bear upon this problem, and numerous expedients 
have been tried in its attempted solution, ranging all the way 
from the employment of the armed forces of the state in the 
suppression of labor groups to the use of arms by the " pro- 
letariat" for the overthrow of the state and the extinction of 
the " capitalist ". 

Among those who are now prescribing cures for our present 
social ills are some — and their number seems to be increasing — 
who advocate a search of the past to discover the healing nos- 
trum. In the Middle Ages, these social philosophers maintain, 
one may find the type of an ideal industrial organization wherein 
were conserved the interests of the industrial groups, of the 
state, and of society as a whole. It is argued that the medieval 
industrial organization and the organs which regulated and 
controlled it were of natural growth, called forth to meet the 
normal needs of the population, in contradistinction to an 
organization abnormally stimulated and manipulated that the 
few may achieve their own selfish ends and amass wealth or 
secure power at the expense of the many. Most significant 
among such advocates of a reversion to the past are the National 
Guildsmen, or Guild Socialists of England, and a striking 
illustration of their point of view, expressed in its more ex- 

1 The substance of this article was contained in a paper read by Professor Evans 
before the American Historical Association in December, 1920. — Ed. 
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treme terms, has come recently from the pen of one of their 
spokesmen, Mr. A. J. Penty. In his Guildsman's Interpreta- 
tion of History, the author thus sums up his argument: 

The danger that confronts us is precisely the same as confronted 
France on the eve of the Revolution. It is the danger that a popular 
though unconscious movement back to Mediaevalism may be frustrated 
by intellectuals whose eyes are turned in the opposite direction, and 
revolution be precipitated by the fact that the instinctive impulses of 
the people, instead of being guided into their proper channels where 
they would bear fruit a thousandfold, would be brought into collision 
with doctrinaire idealists who believe in economic evolution as it is 
not. 1 

Mr. Penty believes that the communal relationships which he 
finds were everywhere existent in the Middle Ages, furnish the 
explanation of the happy solution of the industrial problem. 

But it is not alone those who would abolish the institution 
of private property as it today exists who would advocate a 
return to medieval conditions as a curative of present ills. In 
An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching, George O'Brien 
advocates a return to medieval principles on quite other grounds. 
In large measure his book is written to combat socialistic theories 
and in maintenance of the thesis that the institution of private 
property was recognized as fundamental and its rights safe- 
guarded in the Middle Ages. In his judgment, it is in the 
higher ethical standards that pervaded economic theory and 
business practice that the strength of the medieval period lay. 
" On the one hand," he writes, "we see socialists of various 
schools attempting to construct a Utopia in which each man 
shall be rewarded, not in accordance with his opportunities of 
growing rich at the expense of his fellowman, but according 
to the services he performs ; while, on the other hand, we find 
Christian economists striving to induce a harassed and bewil- 
dered world to revert to an older and nobler social ethic." ■ 

1 F. 299. G. D. H. Cole is more moderate in his statements, but be too would 
reintroduce substantially the medieval organization. Cf. his introduction to Renard's 
Guilds in the Middle Ages. 

'O'Brien, George, An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching (New York, Long- 
mans, 1920;, p. 227 el sea. Cf. also pp. 8, 9. 
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The two writers quoted above approach the problem, one 
from the point of view of theory, the other, of the practical 
applications. They differ widely in their analysis of the funda- 
mental basis upon which was built the structure of medieval 
economic life, but they are at one in their advocacy of a rever- 
sion to the social organization of the Middle Ages, and in their 
belief that Christian principles pervaded and molded that 
society. In this they take sharp issue with the belief, sufficiently 
common to need no explanation, that industry and commerce 
in the Middle Ages were for generations seriously retarded, if 
not wholly stifled, by both the theory of the Canonists and the 
practice of the gilds. 

The varying conclusions drawn from the more readily acces- 
sible material lend interest in and furnish the excuse for a fresh 
objective study of the sources for the social and economic 
history of the period from the twelfth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, from the standpoint of both theory and practice, and the 
presentation of conclusions arrived at after such a study in the 
light of the more recent discussions regarding social reorgani- 
zation. Obviously, the present paper can do no more than 
indicate a few of the interesting factors in the problem and 
point to a few preliminary and tentative judgments reached by 
the writer. 

There are two avenues of approach to the subject, both of 
which must be explored if one is to arrive at a balanced con- 
clusion. An attempt must first be made to understand the 
theory of the Canonists by which they established the under- 
lying principles regarding the regulation and control of industry, 
and to estimate their influence in modifying actual practice. 
This must be followed by an analysis of the organs by which 
such control was exercised in practice. 

One is struck at the outset by the freedom with which group 
authority — be it that of the state, of the municipality, or of 
the gild — in the Middle Ages could interfere with the enter- 
prise of the individual through the imposition of minute rules. 
The Puritans were by no means the originators of the " blue 
laws", they merely adapted to their own purposes what had 
been common practice for centuries preceding. In the industrial 
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life of today one of the most important problems is that of 
harmonizing the " rights " of the individual with those of the 
group. Man is now thought to have certain natural rights 
which may not, in his thinking, be infringed. And as a corol- 
lary to this the classical economists adduced the theory that in- 
dustry is controlled by natural laws, which may not, and indeed 
cannot, be abrogated. In the Middle Ages, on the other hand, 
at least until the leaven of Roman law with its precepts of jus 
naturale had time to diffuse itself throughout the body social 
and condition men's thinking, man lived under the law of 
custom or the higher law of God. 1 Invoking these, authority 
might favor or restrict the free activity of the individual, and 
from these there might be no appeal. 

One of the natural rights of man at present most highly 
cherished is the right to acquire, to use and to dispense prop- 
erty at one's own pleasure. It was among the most prominent 
articles in the Declaration of the Rights of Man ; it was a funda- 
mental concept in the formation of our own Republic. An at- 
tack thereon arouses the keenest apprehension and resentment 
among the majority of people in western civilization despite the 
active propagation of opposing theories during the past two 
generations. The Middle Ages, however, taught differently. 
The disdain for mine and thine evidenced by the Founder of 
Christianity, the teaching of the Fathers, the example of mo- 
nasticism, the very nature of feudal land-tenure, combined to 
modify the earlier Roman theory of rights in property. 

The final and authoritative expression of medieval teaching 
on this subject is to be found in the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In discussing the general concept of rights in prop- 
erty he finds that sovereign dominion belongs to God alone, 
but that " man has a natural dominion over things, as regards 

1 In the Middle Ages there was, of course, much discussion of natural law. But 
except where it was derived from the precepts of Roman law, it was thought to have 
been " implanted by God in Natural Reason for the attainment of earthly ends." 
See the acute discussion of this subject in Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle 
Ages, translated by Maitland, pp. 73-86, and the notes appended thereto, p. 172 
et seq. 
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the power to use them ".* Proceeding more specifically to the 
consideration of the right of private property, he argues that 
" two things are competent to man in respect of external things. 
One is the power to procure and dispense them, and in this re- 
spect it is lawful for man to possess property." * But he bases 
his argument upon utilitarian grounds. Communal ownership 
he holds to be productive of confusion and quarrels over the 
division of the fruits of labor. Private property conduces to 
greater orderliness and gives assurance of a more peaceful state. 
" The second thing ", he continues, " that is competent to man 
with regard to external things is their use. In this respect man 
ought to possess external things, not as his own but as com- 
mon, so that, to wit, he is ready to communicate to others in 
their need." 3 Man " sins if he excludes others indiscriminately 
from using " that which he has taken as his own, and the state- 
ment of Basil is quoted with approval, " Why are you rich while 
another is poor, unless it be that you may have the merit of a 
good stewardship." From this it appears that the only real 
justification of private property in the thought of the great 
Schoolman is that it may be held in stewardship for the good 
of society as a whole. 

Even Mr. O'Brien, who would modify very materially the 
current interpretation of the teaching of the Canonists on this 
point, insisting that they, in entire consonance with the whole 
teaching and implications of Christianity, held that the right of 
private property was fundamental, none the less does recognize 
a real difference between the teaching of St. Thomas and mod- 
ern theory and practice. 4 Connected with the ownership of 
property was the implication that its use should redound to the 
good of society, and that compulsion might be used where the 
owner failed in his duty. With the right of private property 
thus circumscribed, at least in theory, there was lacking one of 

1 Summa Theologica, II, ii, 66, I. Quoted from the translation by the English 
Dominicans. 

'Ibid., An. 2. 

3 Ibid. 

' G. O'Brien, of. ei/., p. 66 et seq. 
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the bulwarks behind which vested interest might entrench itself 
in its fight for freedom from control. 

There follows a further consideration. In modern times the 
tendency, especially in the actual world of industry and com- 
merce, has been to consider any commodity as worth just so 
much as it will bring on the market. Its value tends to vary 
according to the desire or need of the individual selling or pur- 
chasing, regardless of any supposed intrinsic worth and, within 
limits, of the cost of producing it. Price tends to control pro- 
duction. It is true that this view is suffering modification in 
practice — witness the regulation of public utilities, the fixing of 
the price of necessities, and the laws directed against profiteer- 
ing — but such modifications as recent years have witnessed have 
been compelled to force their way in face^of stubborn resist- 
ance of theorists and of those whose freedom of action was thus 
infringed. In the Middle Ages, on the other hand, value was 
looked upon as objective. The value of an object was what 
that object was intrinsically worth. Value, then, inhered in the 
object itself, and this the community was supposed to determine 
regardless of the special circumstances surrounding any par- 
ticular transaction and regardless likewise of temporary fluctua- 
tions of the market. It was wrong to take advantage of an- 
other's need to exact more than the intrinsic value of a com- 
modity, and more especially because of another's straitened 
circumstances, to force him to sell at a price below the intrinsic 
value of the object. From this flowed the theory of the just 
price. Under such a system purchaser and seller should, ac- 
cording to the theory, reap reciprocal advantage from any given 
transaction. Since the function of the middleman was then re- 
duced to a minimum this means that both were protected — the 
vendor in that he was assured a fair return for his labor ex- 
pended or risk assumed ; the buyer in the assurance that advan- 
tage might not be taken of his need. The cost of production 
was considered a first charge against a commodity, and the 
price at which it was to be sold was computed upon that basis. 
It was not expected that the producer should run any such 
risk, due to fluctuations of the market, as he now undergoes, 
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nor was it intended that the consumer should pay a price neces- 
sary to cover such risk." 

There may be noted in passing certain rather obvious con- 
siderations regarding the just price and its comparison with 
modern business theories. Business enterprise was on a very 
different scale. It is probable that in most cases tradesman and 
purchaser were friends or at least acquaintances. Personal re- 
lationships must then have played a far more important rdle in 
business transactions than they possibly could do at the present 
time. As an example may be cited the opposition to usury, 
one ground for which was that to charge for a loan was to reap 
advantage from your friend's misfortune. More important than 
the consideration of the personal element in trade is the fact 
that in general goods were produced to supply a local market 
the demands of which for any given commodity would be rela- 
tively constant and easily predictable. The organization of in- 
dustry was such that there was little danger of a trade becom- 
ing overstocked. As the danger of overproduction was thus 
reduced to a minimum, the necessity of unloading and the 
probability of consequent important fluctuations in price would 
also be slight. Today, on the other hand, means of rapid 
transportation and large-scale production have changed all this. 
For many commodities the markets are the world. The pro- 
duction and sale of goods is an extremely intricate matter in- 
volving factors difficult of control. Industry, too, is concerned 
much more than formerly with the production and marketing 
of non-essential commodities. Since these are luxuries the as- 
sumption has been that the community is not so vitally inter- 
ested in the regulation of their price. In the Middle Ages, 
indeed, gild rules were relaxed when it was a matter of serving 
the special demand of king or nobleman ; then as now emphasis 
in regulatory statutes was placed upon necessities — witness, for 
example, the assizes of bread and ale in thirteenth-century Lon- 
don. It would seem that any discussion that would attempt to 

1 Cf. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Comment, vol. I, p. 233 
el seq., wherein he compares the just price of the Middle Ages and the " higgling of 
the market" under the present competitive system. 
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evaluate the ethical standards by which economic life is gov- 
erned now in comparison with the standards which prevailed 
six centuries ago should give careful consideration to these ex- 
ternal conditioning factors. 

The application of the theory of the just price carried with it 
the necessity of maintaining some common standard of produc- 
tion. If price is to be regulated, obviously there remains a 
further obligation on the part of the regulating authority to see 
that a product of even quality is turned out through the main- 
tenance of a common standard of workmanship and through 
the establishment of minute rules regarding the size, weight and 
quality of the raw material. It is probable that herein lay one 
powerful motive for the organization of craft gilds as the normal 
unit of production. On the part of civil authority it would be 
found that supervision and the maintenance of proper standards 
would be greatly simplified. Such organization would benefit 
the artisan or merchant since it would make possible some con- 
siderable measure of autonomous control within the group en- 
gaged in any given trade. The government would find it 
easier and more satisfactory to deal with a responsible group 
interested in maintaining the standards of its profession and 
the good name of the gild than with each separate individual 
of the trade, and would thus be quite prepared to permit the 
gilds to make and enforce their own regulations, subject only 
to the supervision of the civil authorities. 

If it be true that authority, unhampered by a theory of 
natural rights of the individual and buttressed by a theory of 
property which restricted the individual in the use or abuse 
thereof, may assert the prerogative of enforcing the mainte- 
nance of a just price, it follows that in equity some guarantees 
should be given those so controlled. If merchants from one 
town should be permitted to trade freely in another, whose 
rules regarding manufacture they had not observed, or if mem- 
bers of one trade should encroach upon the operations of an- 
other trade by the rules of which they were not bound, the 
trades thus affected would feel that they had a legitimate griev- 
ance. This suggests a reason for the grants of monopoly, 
which formed a regular and almost universal feature in gild 
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charters.' It helps to explain also the explicit statements, so 
frequently found in town records, laying down the conditions 
under which foreign merchants may be permitted to trade in 
the town. It cannot be maintained that the first charters grant- 
ing monopolies to industrial gilds were motivated by this prin- 
ciple. However one very soon finds the gilds demanding that 
in return for responsibilities which they assume — both in the 
payments which they make to king or municipality, and in the 
guarantees which they offer for the faithful observance of the 
rules of their craft — they have assured to them the exclusive 
right of manufacture and sale of their commodity in a given 
town. 

It is too much to assume that in the thirteenth century men 
ordered their business wholly in accordance with carefully pre- 
conceived theories. No very extensive reading of town records 
is necessary to satisfy one of this fact. Such documents are 
full of complaints against individuals and gilds charging failure 
to observe regulations. Fines are assessed with apparent liber- 
ality to all, from the alewoman who is mulcted periodically to 
the town mayor who, it has been discovered, has engaged in 
sharp practices. 2 But the fact that such instances are common 
must not lead us to assume, as some writers have done, that the 
teaching of the Canonists was entirely ignored. This question 
is by no means unimportant, but it is probably impossible of 
precise resolution. The sources from which the theory is 
drawn tell nothing of the practice, and, except for a few vague 
and virtually meaningless phrases, the documents from which 
is drawn a knowledge of the practice of the Middle Ages 
reveal little of the theory. In lieu of tangible evidence one is 
forced to rely upon general impressions after reading both 
groups of materials. In forming an opinion account must be 

'In one of the earliest of these, Henry II grants a monopoly to the tanners of 
Rouen in return for services rendered him — pro servicis quod ipsi /an/ores mihi 
faciunl. Fagniez, Documents relalifs a fhistoire et au commerce en France., vol. I, 
p. 89. 

2 Riley in Memorials of London and of London Life has made easily accessible a 
considerable body of such material relating to London. Cf. for example pp. 71, 78, 
83, 90, 108, 116, 118-123, 133, 135-137. 139. 156 etseq., 181 etseq., 235. 
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taken of the fact that the theory was backed by the sanctions 
of the Church and that more weight must therefore be given it 
than would be the case today. It may at least be affirmed with 
safety that the principles which the Canonists enunciated 
formed the background, whether consciously grasped or not, 
from which sprang judgment and action in the world of trade. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, enough should have been 
said to indicate that the control of industry in the Middle Ages 
presented no problem in theory. Authority was fully compe- 
tent to regulate industry in any way that might seem to its own 
or the community's best interests, and upon this premise regu- 
lations were laid down which seemed to have as their aim the 
protection of both the producer and the consumer. The real 
problem of control lay in fixing the limits of rival authorities — 
the state or the municipality, and the gild. 

Regarding this question students have arrived at very differ- 
ent solutions. Mr. Cole in his introduction to Renard's Guilds 
in the Middle Ages champions the theory that the gilds were 
self-regulating corporations. "The gild", says he, "was in- 
ternally a self-regulating unit laying down the conditions under 
which production was to be carried on, and occupying a recog- 
nized status in the community based on the performance of 
certain communal functions." ' And he affirms that " it was an 
axiom of medieval industry that direct management and con- 
trol should be in the hands of the producers under a system of 
regulation in the common interest". 2 According to his theory 
residuary control might or might not rest with the state. 
Renard holds that the gilds, without any interposition of the 
authorities, freely regulated production and sale on the princi- 
ple of fairness to all, 3 while Brentano thinks that the gilds with- 
out restraint or compulsion issued their own regulations. 
Craft gilds, he asserts, were entirely free. 4 Seligman, on the 

1 P. xiv. 

3 P. x. el seq. 

3 Guilds in the Middle Ages, p. 40 el seq. Renard recognizes, however, the com- 
petence of the civil authority to call the gilds to account. They were, in his judgment 
autonomous, but not sovereign. 

4 Origin and Development of English Gilds. 
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other hand, sharply combats any such theory, insisting that 
" the gild rules were only part and parcel of the common laws 
and not merely the independent work of the crafts themselves." * 
He holds that the gilds in England were subordinate to the 
laws of the realm and to the ordinances and courts of the 
municipalities, 2 and he sums up his judgment in the matter in 
these words : 

A link in the great chain of economic development [the gild] can be 
understood only in conjunction with the whole theory of medieval 
economic policy. Its main features were impressed from without 
rather than evolved from within, — the result of compulsory obedience 
to the general principles of town and state rather than the elaboration 
of peculiarities inherent in the gilds as associations which breathed the 
spirit of peace and good will to all.* 

In this he is in accord with Gross who holds " that, with few 
exceptions the crafts [were] strictly subservient to the govern- 
ing body of the town ". 4 And Mr. Lipson, who has explored 
the whole field of economic history of medieval England, on 
the basis of newly available material, reaches substantially 
the same conclusion. After pointing out the difficulty of any 
clear generalization since every town presented a different 
problem, he ventures to summarize thus : 

At first they [the crafts] appear to have been private and voluntary 
associations which struggled into existence in the face of vigorous op- 
position on the part of the municipal authorities, who regarded with 
jealousy their attempts to establish feudal immunities , and were appre- 
hensive of an exclusive industrial monopoly which might prove detri- 
mental to the welfare of the community. Subsequently, however, the 
authorities, impelled by the expansion of industry, changed their atti- 
tude and actively encouraged the formation of crafts and the develop- 
ment of the gild system, in order to tighten their hold over those 
engaged in trade and more effectively to exact a satisfactory standard 
of workmanship. . . . The craft gilds now became public bodies vested 

1 Two Chapters in the History of English Gilds, p. 26. 

Ibid., p. 78 et seq., esp. p. 81. 
* Ibid., p. 86. 

Gross, Gild Merchant, vo!. I, p. 1 13. 
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with semi-legal authority, an organic but strictly subordinate depart- 
ment of civic administration, supported and controlled by the munici- 
pal government, which always retained a reserve power while delegating 
to them the supervision of trade and industry. Whatever degree of 
autonomy and separate judicial authority the gilds may have possessed, 
they were strictly subservient to the rulers of the town. We find the 
authorities electing gild officials, amending gild laws, punishing bad 
workmanship, interfering in behalf of the oppressed artisan, regulating 
wages, and fixing prices. 1 

In his review of French gilds Martin St. Leon finds that they 
were subject to the jurisdiction of the king's official or to that 
of a feudal lord.' 

Between these extreme views others steer a middle course. 
Mr. Ashley, for example, thinks a truer statement would be that 

the town magistrates were recognized as having a vague but real author- 
ity over the gilds, enabling them if they pleased to issue ordinances 
binding on any craft, but most of the gild statutes were really drawn up 
by the craftsmen themselves, and the approval of the town magistrates, 
necessary to give them binding force, was granted as a matter of course. 3 

With this statement Levasseur, the learned author of the His- 
tory of the Laboring Classes and of Industry in France, is in 
substantial accord. 4 

When competent scholars may draw from a study of the 
sources such differing conclusions, one hesitates to venture upon 
the storm-swept sea of generalization. Not only did conditions 
differ from state to state, but local peculiarities frequently in- 
duced important variations from the normal in towns within the 
same state. Such a situation naturally renders generalization 
difficult and unsatisfactory. But certain conclusions, at least 
tentative, seem justifiable. Some considerable study of the 
subject has brought with it the conviction that those who ideal- 
ize the economic organization of the Middle Ages, be they 

1 Economic History of England, vol. I, p. 339. 

2 ffistoirc des corporations de metiers, p. 1 1 2. 

3 An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, vol. I, p. 85. 

4 Histoire des classes ouvrieres et de Findustrie en France avant ij8<). 
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economic theorists or Christian apologists, see but one-half of 
the canvas; and the same maybe said of those laissez-faire 
theorists who unqualifiedly condemn the regulations then en- 
forced regarding manufacture and sale as unwarranted infringe- 
ment upon the province of private initiative. Forms of organ- 
ization may undergo important transformations to meet changing 
conditions. It cannot be confidently affirmed that the principle 
of the just price implied an ethical standard in the industrial life 
of the Middle Ages higher than our own or that its adoption 
into our industrial organization would necessarily imply a 
material improvement over present standards. On the other 
hand, it is no less unwarrantable to attempt to apply what would 
be obvious criticism under present economic organization to an 
industrial organization developed under far different circum- 
stances to meet widely differing needs. The critical factor is 
the motive which lies behind any particular form. Levasseur 
seems to feel that this was essentially one of self-interest. 1 
Without subscribing to so extreme an assertion, one may recog- 
nize that in the actual business practice of the Middle Ages 
altruism played a r61e little if any more important than now. 

Even a cursory reading of such a compilation as the Livre 
des Metiers? regulations of some one hundred gilds of Paris 
gathered by the Provost of Paris under Louis IX, will illustrate 
the above statement and show the motives which called forth 
these regulations. To the gilds it was on the one hand a matter 
of maintaining a monopoly of work or trade in a given indus- 
try as against the competition of foreigners or gilds in allied 
trades, and by the careful framing of rules regarding appren- 
ticeship to restrict the number of workmen in a given trade. 
On the other hand considerations of good business — the main- 
tenance of privilege and the confidence of the buying public — 
led to the establishment of detailed regulations regarding man- 
ufacture and sale. Work must be " good and legal ", unfair 

1 See for example Histoire des classes ouvrilres et de V Industrie en France, I, p. 
316. " Chacun stipulate pour soi ", he says. 

2 Klglemens sur les arts et mitiers de Paris ridiguis au Xll/e slide et connus sous 
le nom du Livre des Mitiers <f E.tienne Boileau. Ed. by Depping in Documents 
inidits, Paris, 1837. 
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advantage must not be taken of a fellow gildsman, any infrac- 
tion of the regulations must be reported that the gild may not 
secure a bad reputation. That the latter regulation was neces- 
sary is clear from the numberless instances of fines levied for 
breach of the regulations — by officers even of the gilds. In- 
deed so frequent are these cases and so clearly do they seem 
to point to the fact that questions of expediency rather than of 
high principle governed the foundation of gild regulations, and 
so continuously does one see the pressure of the civil authori- 
ties back of the gild, that the belief in the autonomous control 
of the gilds over industry seems quite untenable and the con- 
viction grows that regulations were either imposed by state or 
municipal authority as a protection for the consumer or adopted 
by the gild as the price of securing very real privileges. In 
either case the governing body, either state or municipality, 
retained control. To revert again to the situation at Paris, the 
representative of the king in many cases appointed the wardens 
of the gilds, and in every case the wardens were responsible to 
him ; he retained jurisdiction in case of legal action ; regulations 
were adopted saving the prerogative of the king ; to the king 
went a considerable portion of the fines collected; and, finally, 
in many cases a sum of money had to be paid the king before 
a man might become a master in a gild. 

Such was the situation in one important municipality and 
much evidence might be adduced from the records of other 
cities corroborative of the above. But properly to handle such 
matter would require space beyond the limits of this paper. 
All that has here been attempted is to point out certain features 
of the problem of industrial control in the Middle Ages which 
seem to the writer significant and which must be kept in mind 
if any fruitful comparison is to be drawn between present and 
medieval economic conditions. 

Austin P. Evans. 

Columbia University. 



